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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF DR. JEBB. 


N Thurfday, March 2, 1786, died, at his houfe in Pare 
liament-ftreet, Weftminfter, John Jebb, M.D. F.R.S. 
one of the earlieft members of The Society for Conftitutional 
Information, and formerly fellow af Peter-Houfe, Cambridge. 
Strack with the ftate of academical difcipline, he propofed 
the liberal and great defign of public examination, impartially 
to inclade every order of ftudents in the feveral colleges, and of 
adequate encouragement to every kind of proficiency. To him, 
as an individual, no change in the fyftem was neceffary for the 
acquirement of fame; for while excellence of any kind flrould 
be diftinguithed, his would have a fhare ampler than he was 
ever difpofed to claim in the eftimation of the belt judges. He 
was refpected as a mathematician ; itill more as a philofopher ; 
and publifhed, with the affiltance of twa gentlemen, Meffrs. 
Thorpe and Wollafton, for the ufe of thofe who were defirous to 
proceed in that line, a much efteemed Seleétion of the Principia 
of Newton, that grand refult of fablime geometry, applied to 
theelements of phyfics. In his claffical tafte he was difline 
guifhed: his critical learning and abilities were acknowledged, 
even by thofe who would have wilhed to have feenthem excre 
ciled in purfuits of lefs free and generous inveftigation, Asa 
preacher, fimplicity, clearneis, peculiar power of perfuafion, 
energy, the advantages of voice and manner, judgment, cane 
dour, fincerity, feafibility, rendered him worthy w have been 
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heard by any Attic audience; worthy to inform, to animate, to 
pofiefs with love of truth and goodnefs, the reafon and the 
hearts of a congregation profeffing Chriftianity. 

His ‘* Difcourfe on Benevolence’? will be more particularly 
recollected by many. It was re-printed about two years ago, 
by the defire of thofe who felt the principles it explains, and af. 
fe&tionately recommends to be the bafe of private contentment 
and of focial good. It will probably be again re- printed, fince 
thofe labours are finifhed, to which he was impelled by the bett 
and moft expanfive affeétions. 

But neither prefent honour, early preferment, nor all the invi- 
ting hopes the world could offer, were of power to retain him in 
the church eftablifhment. When his refearches had fettleda 
conviétion, that he owed a facrifice to the caule of truth, what. 
ever it might be, he had purity of mind voluntarily to encounter, 
and conftancy to fupport. High indeed he ttood amongtt the 

-noble affértors of religious-liberty ; and he was farther deilined 
to be the ftrenuous, the enlightened defender of civil freedom on 
its molt folid and comprehenfive foundations. 

In this field of exertion, this ifland, Ireland, India, America, 
and wherever elfe the rights of mankind feemed capable of 
being aided againft fraud orforce, were to him the objects of an 
univerfal patiiotifm. ‘The trial by juries, in fubftance as well as 
form, fhort parliaments, equalized reprefentation, unreftritted 
exercife of the right of fuffrage ;—thefe were the fecurities, the 
conftitutional claims of Linglifhmen, his efforts ftrove to eftablith. 
Far from carving and compromifing how much of their liberties 
fhould be indulged them, as a favour, he thought ful! and fair 
information was to be'laid before them, and theirfelves to judge 
and to act upon it. The mode of expreffing and of giving el- 
fet to their fentiments, which he fuggefted, may be feen in his 
Letter to the Chairman of the Huntingdon Committee, and in 
fubfequent tracts. It was dire&t, open, peaceful; orderly; and 
whenever it fhall be adopted in the feveral counties, an effectual 
and gentrally approved reform will be the fruit. Nor caol 
ymagine any other method of uniting the public energy, or 
clear, confiftent, adequate principles, will be found. And the 
reflitution of ouf own liberties, with improved fecurity, he 
wifhed might bea prelude to the eflablifhment -of true political 
freedom in every part of the globe. His benevolent zeal, his 
eloquence, his unwearied fpirit, were exerted in toils like thefe. 
No confidence in any party, no admiration of any man’s abili- 
ties, no opinion even of his virtues, no habit =| wee in 
politics, no influence of pérfonal’ friendthip (and of friends he 
was the tendereft and the warmeft), could win his acquiefcence 
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to any act of injultice, any deflexion frem the great and indifs 
penfible rules of conduct, whatever were the plea. ‘ In life 
and death the fame:”’ refolute whoily to refign himfelf to trath 
and the public, he loft in thefe all inferior confiderations, incor- 
ruptible alike by hope or fear; by the love of praife or the 
dread of obloquy : for to him all thefe were light in the fcale of 
any particle of duty. 

His application, his fagacity, his knowledge, his tendernefs of 
attention in his medical profeflion, might be fupported by tefti- 
mony that would do honour to any man.. Not having been de- 
figned tor it, and having devoted to other duties much the 
greateft part of his life, he entered on the practice and ftudy of 
phyfic with a refolution of ufing fuch redoubled and perfevering 
diligence, regardlefs either of fatigue, or hazard to his health, 
as fhould compenfate for the circumftance of not having been 
earlier initiated ; and nobly did he accomplifh this arduous at- 
tempt; but he fell ‘* overpowered by virtuous energies,” rifing 
into the fullnefs of medical fame, and (what he ever valued n.oft) 
ufefulnefs to others ia their fafferings and pains. His anxiety 
for his patients, and particularly for the pooreft, was unde- 
fcribable ; it was of kindred temper to his patriotic folicitude 
for the welfare of his country. 

Thus great, and various, and beneficent, were his talents ; 
thus was he eminent in literature and in [cience. Of manners 
unaffected, elegant, engaging, pure. Inconverfation, the good- 
nefs and {weetnefs of his nature tempered that awe moft men 
muft otherwife have felt from the vaftnefs of his abilities, and 
the fublimity of his virtue, He was amiable and even pleafant 
in familiar intercourfe to a degree of ferene gaiety : but of the 
frivolous in him there was nothing; and from grofs or ill- 
natured humouc he was at the greatelt diftance; of an heart the 
moft benevolent, the firmelt {pirit ; virtue the moft active, difin- 
terefted, devoted. . 

A fall and accurate delineation of his amiable, elevated, ex- 
emplary character, is not for the powers of the writer of this ; 
who, while endeavouring to do juftice to his memory, is op- 
prefled by the fenfe of the event of his long dreaded departure 
from us ; by his friends long and juftly dreaded, for themfelves 
and the community. With regard to him, he took pain, fick- 
nefs,and death, as he took his other trials, with an equal and 
grateful mind ; as the difpenfations of an unerring and kind 
Providence, for a difcipline to improvement in goodnefs. Bat, 
with his other intimate friends, it is for the perfon who offers 
this faint {ketch to forrow in the event: not only as feparating 
{for this life) a friend‘hip incapable of any other intesruptioa, 
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but asa lofs to human fociety. Yet our forrow is not without 
hope ; it hasa glcrious interminable profpect. 

At prefent only thefe few particulars muft be added :—thar 
he was born Febroary 16, 1736, and’ married December 29, 
1764, to Mifs Torkington, of Little Stukely, near Huntingdon, 
Their hearts and onderftandings were formed for each other, 

PHILAGATRHUS., 

March 13, 1786. 





Tothe PRINTER of the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER, 


SIR, 


S the following idea of the myftery of Banking, together 
A with the nature of the Sinking Fund, is both concife and 
intelligible, it may be very acceptable to many of your readers ; 
your inferting it as foon’ as convenient will oblige none more 
than, 

SIR, 
Your obedient fervant, 
J. ¥. F, 
Honiton, April 24, 1786, 





An Account of the Nature of the Banking Bufine/s, and of the 
Profits arifing therefrom, and alfo of the Sinking Fund, 


[From Every Man his own Brokér.] 


THE art ortrade of banking was brought over to England 
by foreigners, and fome aathors fay by Italians.—The common 
bufinefs of thefe bankers was, the exchange of bills for money, 
whether thefe bills were inland or foreign ; which exchange, in 
cafe the bills were inland, was then, and is ftill termed, ‘* Dif- 
counting of Bills;” but when ‘the bills are foreign, they are 
called, ** Bills of Exchange,” becaofe they‘are current in trade, _ 
and as good as cafh, allowing only the common courfe of' éx- 
change betwixt the value of fpecie in the different countries 
where the drawer and the perfon drawn upon refide ; and bankers 
being fuppofed to havea general cofrefpondence in the com- 
mercial world, bills cf exchange pafling from one nation to 
wnother, molt properly fell under their cognizance, as being the 
moft convenient tothem, who might frequently have occafion to 
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remit money to feveral parts, in the place of which thev could 
more profitably fubftitate thefe bills of exchange.—Thus it be- 
came more advantageous to bankers to buy them ; and this 
branch of trade ftill forms a very confiderable part of the buti- 
nefs of fome bankers. . 

Another article they formerly dealt in was the buying and 
felling of ballion, and of wrought gold and filver, which | fup- 

fe gave rife to the uniting in one fhop the trade of agoldfmith 
and banker ; for we find molt of the eminent bankers of the 
Jaft century were goldfmiths. 

By the flatute of 6th of William and Mary, the Bank (which 
jis no more than a company of bankers), amongft other privi- 
Jeges allowed them, are to deal in gold and tilver, and may fell 
poods pledged to them, if not redeemed in three months. 

By length of time and the increafe of the national debt, the 
Bank and private bankers have changed, or totally thrown afide 
mary branches of their bufinefs ; and the principal concerns of 
the Bank at prefent-are, the iffuing pf notes in exchange for 
fpecie ; the keeping of gentlemen’s and merchants’ cath, which 
they are always ready to deliveron demand; and the aiding and 
afifting of government in receiving contributions for public fab. 
fcriptions ; the keeping of transfer books open; and the paying 
and diftributing the interefts of the feveral government fecu.* 
rities, 

The firft of thefe articles muft greatly enrich the Bank asa 
corporation ; for thefe notes are now defervedly in the fame re- 
pute as cath, even in many foreign parts, as well as at home; 
and people often kcep thefe notes by them for a long fpace of 
time (fometimes for years) without exchanging them ; and even 
then probably they may exchange them with private perfons.— 
Let us then fuppofe that only 50,0001. worth of notes do not 
return into the Bank for fpecie in lefs than fix months after they 
areifflued ; the Bank in this interim may make a very confide- 
rable advantage of the cafh originally paid in tor thefe notes,— 
It is not, however, my defign to make any calculation of their 
profits, which they merit, were it ever fo great; for I think [ 
may venture to fay, without being charged with partiality as an 
Englifhmean, that the Bank of England -is the beft bank in 
Furope.—My reafon for explaining the profits arifing from the 
iffuing of notes forcafh, is to fhew that thefe profits have in- 
duced private people to endeavour to put their notes upon the 
fame footing, fo that one part of the bulinefs of private bankers 
is, to deliver out their notes for cath, and from this arifes part of 
their fubfiftence; for while thefe notes remain in particular 
hands, or can be circulated fo as not to return home for whole 
manths 
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months topetiier, the bankers enjoy the fame privilege and pro- 
fit as the Bank, in proportion to the notes they iffue. 

The fame profits arife from keeping people’s cath. | I have 
been afked how a baoker could find his“aecount in permitting a 
broker to put his money into their hands perhaps .on Saturday 
afternoon, and to draw it out the Monday morning following, 
finee there is a certain expence and Jofs of time, without any ap- 
parent profit?—In anfwer to which, let it be obferved, that 
bankers do not in generai confider the profit they gain on the 
accountof any individual, but the gain upom the whole ; fo that 
fuppofing a banker receives in any one day 60,000l. and is 
drawn upon only for 30,0001. the ballance of cath remaining in 
his hands at five in the afternoon, the tise they fhut up, is 
30,0cal. and a broker’s 1000l. contributes to the forming this 
ballance, which a fkilful banker will know how te employ to 
advantage, if he has it only one day in his hands, But if, upon 
an average, a banker has 200,000l. in his hands more than -is 
called for, for weeks together, it is eafy to conceive, that fuch a 
man will foon get rich. 

Another, and perhaps as confiderable a branch of bufinefs as 
any, amongft the bankers near the alley, is, the taking in various 
kinds of paper in pawn, fuch as fcrip. omnium, long annuities, 
&c. But this part of their traffic will take up too much room ; 
I thall, therefore, make only one remark, which is, that it is 
impoffible to diftinguifh which are the moft ufeful to each other, 
the brokers to fome of the bankers near the alley, or thefe 
bankers to the brokers, 


Of the nature of the Sinking Fund I thal] endeavour to give 
as brief, and as clear an idea as polfible. 

All fums of money that have at any times been raifed by 
authority of Parliament for the public fervice, are to be con- 
fidered as national debts, various interefts for which debts are 
annually paying to the public, and will continue to be paid till 
the faid debts are redeemed or paid off by the fame authority by 
whsch they were contracted; and to fecure the payment of the 
faid intereft, the monies arifing from feveral cuties, and cuftoms 
paid into the King’s Exchequer have been from time to time ap- 
propriated. ‘Thus we find in the reigns of Kinz William, 
Queen Ann, and George the Firf, the duties on coffee, malt, 
&c. appropriated to the paymentof life annuities, annuities 
certain, and annuities arifing from lottery tickets. 

The monies paid into the Exchequer, on account of the fub- 
fidies of tonnage and poundage, and of the feveral duties and 
rates payable on printed callicoes, and feveral other merchan= 
dizes, 
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diaes too tedious to mention, were:incorporated , into one fund, 
called “* Thé Aggregate Pund,” being a colle@ion of many 
particulars in one mafs or body. But the monies arifiag from 
thefe duties were never. totally alienated, or.made chargeable 
with the payment of as much money as the faid duties amounted 
to, becaufe the civil lift, which is a revenye for the fupport and 
honour of his Majefty’s crown and dignity, in the departments 
of hiscivil government, arifes out of the faid duties. There- 
fore, if at any time the monies paid into the Exchequer for thefe 
daties did not amount to,a furplus above what they were charged 
with-for the payment of. the intereit of money borrowed for the 
public, in that cafe the civil lift appointment muft have fallen 
thort, and the Exchequer have been indebted to the crown: but 
when this has happened [cannot take upon me to fay.—But I 
apprehend there has often been a farplus or excefs in time of 
peace; that is to fay, after payment of the monies charged on 
the faid Aggregate Fund and the appointments of the civil lift, 
there has remained monies in the Exchequer arifing from the 
faid duties. Now thefe duties have ever been at the difpofal of 
Parliament ; and I apprehend that. thefe furpluffes or exceffes 
were made a new fund, by the nameof ‘* ‘I'he Sinking Fund,” 
about the year 1740 ; and ten years after this, when the act wa 
pafled for the redudtion of interefl, in order to leffen the national 
debt, we find the money faved by the reduttion of intereft is 
made part of the Sinking Fund; and tfe duties (appropriated 
for the. payment of the interefts of feveral national debts) whicis, 
made part of the Aggregate Fund, are by this act made part of 
the Sinking Fund; and for the future, all furpiuffes arifing 
in the Exchequer are to be made part of the Sinking Fund; as 
alfo all monies arifing from any taxes levied for the payment of 
intereft of new contra¢ted debts; and the payment ct the intce 
relt of the money fo borrowed, is likewiie charged upon the 
Sinking Fund. 

Bat fora fuller account of the rife, progrefs, and prefent flate 
of the national debt, with the feveral revenues appropriated to 
the payment of the fame, and of the different methods ufed in 
raifing of moncy, and paying the intereft for it for many years 
paft, I muft refer the reader to a large work, lately publifhed, 
intituled, «* The Merchant’s Lawyer;” and fhall conclude 
with confefling myfelf totally at a lofs to determine from whence 
this fund took its name, vunlefs it be that it is chargeable with 
fo many debts that itis impofible for it ever to increafe ; but 
then there is one claufe in almoft every A&@ of Parliament for 
raifing money, which feems to me to fecure it from diminifhing ; 
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and therefore I cannot apprehend why it is called «*« The Sing- 
anc Fond: The claafe is this, That all money that is iffued 
out of the Sinking Fund, to make good any deficigncy in any 
of the duties appropriated for the payment of the national debts 
charged on this fund, : fhall be made good out of the frit aids 
granted by Parliament. . betsy 

Upon the whole, what I have faid may ferve in fome meafure 
to gratify curiofity ; but the fabject appears not very important 
to the public in general, whofe principal concern is, that the 
pryment of the intereft and the principal (in proper time) of 
the money borrowed of them is well fecured, and that itis, [ 
hope no Englifhman will doubt. 





The Hiflory of Count de Salmomy, and of Ifabella de 
Mayrand, 


[Continued from Page 443.] 


OTH Ifabella and the Count de Salmony were fenfibly 
touched with the condition of Hauterive , but as the mise 
fortunes of a rival ferve only to increafe the happinefs of a fuce 
cefsful lover, Salmony could me i: for thofe of Hauterive 
any farther than he was compelled to do fo by the noblenefs of 
his nature ; and his own joy foon furmounting all other con- 
fiderations, he again indulged the ees of his foul, and 
pafied the remainder of the day in a fatisfaétion which he alone 
would be able to exprefs. 

But it was not fo with Madam de Mayrand ; the courage and 
refolution of Ifabella had extremely difpleafed her. In the firft 
emotions of her rage, fhe was about to forbid the Count de Sal- 
mony the fight of his adorable miftrefs from that moment; but 
as fhe hada great fhare of good fenfe and honour, though both 
at this time were blinded by the exceflive wealth of Hauterive, 
fhe refleCted that the could not treat the Count in that manner 
without incurring the juft reproaches of the world ; and there« 
fare contented herfelf with this corifolation, that the time al- 
lowed him to be abfent from bis regiment would fhortly be ex- 
pired, and that then fhe fhould be at full liberty to bend the 
mind of Ifabella, which itill the defpaired not of doing whea 
he fhould be removed. 

The Count de Salmony, on the other hand, knowing his refi- 
dence in that country could be but for a short time, omitted not 
a day paying his vilits to Tfabella, The difconfolate Hauterive 
came 
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came thither too fometimes :. but thefe tender lovers were fo 
cautious in their bebayiour in his prefence, that he had nothing 
to complain of but his own ill fate, in compelling him to tater 
rupt the happinefs of thofe whom, could it have been purchafed 
any other way, he would have piven‘ the beft part of bis blood, 
He would frequently atter words to this effet, which his pro- 
ceedings leaving no room to doubt the truth; of, made a very 
réatimpréfiion on all who heard them. , 

But of all who kitew the fad fituation' of his heart, none was 
fo fenfibly affected with it as the beautiful’ Mariaria: fhe could 
not forbear avowing her concefn, and one day inthe prefence of 
her brothef, ‘fhe faid to labella, that fie thought fate was ex- 
tremely unjaft to the merits of Hauterive, and that fo many 

rfettions as he Was mafter of ought to have intitled him rather 
tothe otmoft felicities than the misfortunes he had but too much 
reafon to complain of. 

‘© How, filter (replied the Count), doés the ill fortune of my 
rival Octafion in you more-regret than my happinefs gives you 
pleafure. Would you buy ‘hiscontentment at the price of ‘my 
—— : eee 

*¢ No, certainly (anfwered Mariana).; and if I offer up any 
prayers to Heaven for him, it is not,for what would oppofe your 
jatisfaction.”” ie heats, 

** But how is it poflible (again demanded he), that you can 
with his happinefs without defiring my tuin ?” 

«* Very eafily (refumed fhe with the moft charming {pright- 
linefs) ; I with that he might ceafe to Jove Ifabella; and that his 
heart might be infpired with a paifion for fome other, who 
being unprepofiefled, might know what is the due of merits Tech 
as his.” ; 

She had no fooner {poke thefe words than her whole face svas 
tin€tured with a rofy hue, which Ifabella perceiving, and a thou- 
fand things occurring that moment to her remembran¢e, tettify- 
ing thé concern this beautiful young Iady had expreffed for the 
fuffetings of Hauterive, made her prefently aflured the took a 
greater intereft in his fortune than poffibly fhe was herfelF yet 
fenfible of ; and looking earnefly on her faid, ** No perfon ia 
the world is more capable to infpire him_with fuch fentiments 
than yourfelf, Maridna ; and I am perfuaded, thatif he knew 
the leaft of your’s, thofe he had for me would immediately va- 
nifh.” 

** Becaufe I bluth (replied Mariana, Imiling), you imagine 
prefeatly that you read in my heart things which are not there : 
but I afiure you, I am very far from feeling for him any part of 
that attaehment I fee between ‘my brother and you, However, 
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I believe you will not blame me for confeffing, that his uncom. 
mon merits have made me fet a higher valiie on him than on 
any man [ have yet {cen.” 

“* No (cried the Count), and I fhould believe there was no- 
thing wanting to.compleat my happinefs, could I once behold you 
the object of his defires.” 

This was not the only converfation they had on this fubjec ; 
and the beautiful Mariana, by being accuftomed to hear the two 
perfons in the world moft dear to her, with the anight make an 
umpreffion on Hautegive, became infenfibly to with it herfelf; 
and, in fine, to know that it was love which the had till now only 
taken for efteem. 

But now the time fixed for the departure of the Count de 
Salmony approached, and the thoughts of it anticipated the me. 
lancholy fach a feparation muft naturally occafion. The Countefs 
faw the wifhed-for moment with joy, Hauterive without hope, 
and the two lovers with an inexpreflible grief. But fate was 
pteparing for them fomethiog more terrible, and one night 
made a cruel change in the defigns of both the one and the 
other. 

A man named Gafa, born at Marfeilles, who had been for- 
merly a domeftic of the Count de Mayrand, being fome- 
time fince taken prifoner by a corfair of Algiers, found his capti- 
vity fo rigorous, that, to relieve himfelf from it, he renounced 
the Chriftian faith, and embraced that of the Mahometans, — 
This apoftacy rendered him fo dear to his patron, that from his 
fervant he became his friend, and was made by him commander 
of avefiel. He went feveral voyages, and returned with great 
fuccefs, cruifing about the coafts of Provence and Languedoc, 
which ports he was perfectly acquainted with. 

Being to go out again, he bethought himfelf of the Caftle de 
Mayrand, in which he had fo long lived. He doubted not of 
gaining a confiderable booty, in cafe he could furprize it; and 
remembering the avenue to it from the fea, he landed under 
the shelter of the night: and pofting fome men, well armed, at 
convenient ciltances, to give notice of the approach of any body 
that way, went dire@tly to the great gate, accompanied by thirty 
of his crew, wretches ftaunch in murder, and who, by a long 
habit of cruelty, had thrown off all that was humane in them. 

The caftle, though well defended by robbers on all the other 
fides, was little fortified towards the fea, as apprehending no 
danger from that quarter; and this bloody band eafily forced 
their way intothe outer court, where fome of the fervants being 
lo.zed, had their throats cut, without the leaft warning of their 
fate. ° at 
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All within the inner apartments were buried in the moft pros 
found fleep, when the noife the affailants mace in entering 
awaked them, in a fright which is not to be defcribed. ‘The 
wicked Gafa flew direétly to the Countefs’s chamber,and having 
fecured her, proceeded to that of Ifabella and Mariana, chain- 
ing all thofe ladies, with fifteen women attendants. 

After having murdered all the male dometticks, they plun- 
dered the caftle of every thing that was valuable in it, laying 
the rich furniture on horfes, which they provided theinielves 
with out of the ftables; and then, with their prifoners and 
booty, took their way to the fea-fide, where the veflel lay, in 
which they embarked with the utmofl expedition. 

They had but juft time enough to compleat this villainous 
enterprize : A fhepherd, who was watching his flock on a high 
mountain near the Caftle de Mayrand, perceived, in the clofe of 
the day, a veflel riding near the coaft, as did alfo the watchman 
belonging to the caftle ; bat both the one and the other miitook 
it fora bark belonging to fifhermen, till the noife of forcing 
the gates being heard by the fhepherd, made him fufpect fome 
part of the truth ; on which he ran immediately to the Caftle 
de Salmony, and roufed the Count, letting him know the caufe 
of this intrafion. 

Though it was impoffible for him to comprehend the worft of 
this adventure, yet to be told that Habella was in any danger, 
was fufficient to animate a lover fo faithful as Salmony. He 
prefently had all his men in arms, and well mounted ; he rode, 
or rather flew to the Caftle de Mayrand, where the frightful foli- 
tude, the carnage, and the {tripped chambers, informed him but 
too fully of his misfortune. He wafted not the time, however, in 
unavailing complaint, but ran to the fea-fide, where he arrived 
the moment thofe wretches had weighed aachor. 

The dawn of day rendering objetts diftinguifhable, he there 
beheld the ladies om the deck ; and being near enough to have 
his voice heard, he cried out to Gafa to releafe the prifoners, and 
he fhould make his own terms for their ranfom. 

_ Bat fuch offers, though made by the Count in the prefent 
diftraction of his foul, he could not expect to be received. Gata 
knew very well, that had he turned back, the ranfom of his 
prifoners muft have been a gibbet for himfelt and followers, and 
therefore gave no other anfwer to the words of Salmony, than a 
difcharge of his guns, with which two of the perfons who had 
accompanied the Count were killed, and himfelf received a 
bullet in his fhoulder, which made him fall motionlefs, and in 


all appearance dead. 
3Nz2 The 
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The cries which Ifabella and Mariana fent forth at this fpee- 
tacle, would have touched any other hearts than thofe who now 
had the difpofal of them; but thefe Barbarians were inflexible 
to all! ahd the winds favouring the profperous mifchief, fo fill’d 
their fai!s, that they foon loft fight of Languedoc. 

The troop of the Count de Salmony perceiving there was no 
remedy for this misfortune, bent their whole cares for his reco- 
very, who they found was not dead ; and having carried him to 
the Caftle de Mayrand, the furgeons who drefled his wounds told 
them, there was yet no certain judgment to be formed concern. 
ing the danger of it; but they were the more apprebenfive, 
when, having recovered him from the fwoon he had long lain 
in, he fell into fuch tranfports of mingled grief and rage, as 
might have been able of themfelves to have deftroyed his life 
without the affiftance of fo terrible a wound. 


(To be continued.) 





REMEDY FOR A CONSUMPTION, 


Perfon who is interefted in every thing that can be ufeful to 
humanity, is defirous of giving the public a remedy that 
chance has difcovered :—~ 

An officer, who had aconfumptive complaint in his breaft, was 
diffolving over a chafing-dith of fire, in a very clofe room, an 
equal quantity of white pitch and yellow bees-wax, with an in- 
tention of fealing fome bottles; and after having breathed in 
the vapour arifiog from it for fome time, he found the complaint 
of his breaft greatly relieved. 

This obfervation (extremely interefting to himfelf) determined 
him to continue the fame fumigation for fome days, He foon 
perceived a very confiderable amendment, and at length was 
entirely cured. 

This cure was much talked of. Madame la Margrave de 
Baden was- informed of it, and the was defirous that a trial 
might be made of this remedy in Dourlach’s Hofpital, upon a 
foldier whoie life was defpaired of. ‘The fuccefs equalled every 
hope that could be conceived, amd the patient was perfectly 
cured ; in confequence of which, the Princefs gave orders, that 
this fact thould be put in the Carifahue Gazette of October lait, 
and the following December. 

The fame public paper confirms this recital, adding, that tie 
remedy has been expericnced with equal efficacy upon different 

people, 
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people, who were attacked with complaints in. the breaft ; and 
that very many, when even the lungs were ulcerated, and who 
were entirely given over, had been cured by this fingle remedy. 
It muft be obferved, that the room in which the fumigation 
is to be performed, ought to be very clofely fhut up, and that the 
perfon fhould walk about, to fuck in the vapour by degrees, 





ORIGIN OF THE WORD DUN. 


UNNY, in the provincial diale&t of feveral countries, figs 
nifies deaf: to dun then perhaps may mean, to deafen with 
importunate demands, Some derive it from the word Donnez, 
which fignifies give ; but the true original meaning of the word 
owes its birth to one Joe Dun, a famous bailiff of the town of 
Lincoln, fo extremely a¢tive, and fo dextrous in his bufinefs, that 
it became a proverb, when a man refufed to pay, ** Why don’t 
you Duz him ?” thatis, Why don’t you fet Daz to arreft him? 
—Hence it became a cant word, and is now as old as the days 
of King Henry VII. Dun was alfo the general name for hang- 
man, before that of Jack-ketch, 


And prefently a halter got, 

Made of the beft ftrong hempen tear, 

And e’er a cat could Jick her ear, 

Had tied it up with as much art, 

As Dua himfelf could do for’s heart. , 
Cotton’s Virgil Tra. Book iv. 


It is curious to obferve that Dun, who, as we faid before, was 
Jaifber of the law in the reign of Henty VII, hada fon, who 
became a bailiff. This bailiff having icraped up fome money, 
made his fon-an attorney, who changed the name of Dum to 
Dunning. 





Anecdotes of the late Dr. Samuel Jobnfon. 
[From Anecdotes of him by Hefter Lynch Piozzi. 
y y 
[Continued from page 446, and concluded. 


R, JOHNSON loved late hours extremely, or, more pro- 
i perly, hated early ones, Nothing was more terrifying to 
him 
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him, than the idea of retiring early to bed, which he never would 
call going toreft, or fuffer another to call fo. . ** I lie down 
(faid he) that my acquaintance may fleep; but I lie down to 
endure oppreffive mifery, and foon rife again to pafs the night in 
anxiety ae gr this pathetic manner, which no one ever 
pofieffed in fo eminent a degree, he ufed to thock me from quit- 
ting his company, till I hurt my own health nota little by fitting 
up with him when [ was myfelf far from well. Nor was it an 
eafier matter to oblige him even by compliance ; -for he always 
maintained, that no one forebore their own gratifications for the 
fake of .pleafing another ; and if one did fit up, it.was probabiy 
to amhufe one’s felf, Some right, however, he certainly had to 
fay fo, ashe made his company exceedingly entertaining when 
he had forced one, by his vehement lamentations and piercing 
reproofs, not to quit the room, but to fit quietly and make tea 
for him, as I often did in London till ‘four o’clock in the morn- 
ing.—At Streatham, indeed, I managed better, having always 
fome friend who was kind enough to engage him in talk, and 
favour my retreat. 

Mr. Thrale had a very powerful influence over the doctor, 
and could make him fupprefs many rough anfwers: he could 
likewife prevail on him to change his  fhirt, his coat, or his 
plate, before it became indifpenfibly neceflary to the comfort and 
feelings of his friends. But as I never had any afcendency over 
Mr. Johnfon, except juft in the things that concerned his health, 
it grew extremely perplexing and difficult to Jive in the houfe 
with him when the mailer of it was no more 3 the worfe indeed, 
becaufe his diflikes grew capricious ; and he could fcarce bear 
to have any body come to the houfe whom it was abfolutely ne- 
ceflary for me to fee, 

Two gentlemen, I perfeétly well remember, dining with us at 
Streatham in the fummer of 1782, when Elliot's brave defence 
of Gibraltar was a fubje& of common difcourfe,one of thefe men 
naturally envugh begun fome talk about red-hot balls thrown 
with furprifing dexterity and effect; which Dr. Johnfon having 
liflened fome time to, “* I would advife you, Sir(faid he, with a 
cold fneer), never to relate this ftory again: you really can 
fcarcely imagine how very poor a figure you make in the telling 
of it.”—Our gueft being bred a Quaker, and I believe a man 
of anextremely gentle aifpofition, needed no more reproofs for 
the fame folly ; fo if he ever did {peak again, it was in a low 
voice to the friend who came with him.—The check was given 
before dinner, and after coffee I left the room. When in the 
evening however our companions were returned to London, and 
Mr. Johnfonand myfelf were left alone, with only our — tae 
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mily about us, ** I did not quarrel with thofe Quaker fellows,” 
faid he, very ferioufly.—* You did perfeétly right (replied I) ; 
for they gave you no caufe of offence.” ‘« No offence (replied 
he with an altered voice) ! and is it nothing then to fit whifper- 
ing together when Jam prefent, without ever direéting their 
difeoarfe towards me, or offering me a fhare in the converfation?”” 
That was becaufe you frighted him who fpoke firft about thofe 
hot balls. ‘* Why, Madam, if a creature is neither capable of 
giving dignity to falfehood, nor willing to remain contented 
with the truth, he deferves no better treatment.” . ; 

Among the numberlefs people however whom I heard him 
grofily and flatly contradict, I never yet faw any one who did 
not take it’ patiently excepting Dr. Burney, from whofe habi- 
tual foftnefs of manners I little expected fuch an exertion of 
fpirit : the event was as little to be expeéted, Mr. Johnfoa 
afked his pardon genetoufly and genteelly, and when he left the 
room robe up to fhake hards with him, that they might part ia 

ace. 

On another occafion, when he had violently provoked Mr. 
Pepys, in a difterent but perhaps nota lefs offenfive manner, 
till fomething much too like a quarrel was grown up betweea 
them, the moment he was gone, ** Now (fays Dr. Johafon) is 
Pepys gone home hating me, who love him better than [ did be. 
fore: he fpoke in defence of his dead friend ; but though I 
hopel fpoke better who ipoke againft him, yet all my eloquence 
will gain me nothing but an honeft man for my enemy !” He 
did not however cordially love Mr. Pepys, though he refpe&ted 
his abilities. ** I knew the dog was a fcholar (faid he, when 
they had been difputing about the claffics tor three hours toge~ 
ther one morning at Streatham); but that he had fo much tafte 
and fo much knowledge I did not believe : I might have takea 
Barnard’s word though, for Barnard would not lie.” 

Mr. Johnfon’s hatred of the Scotch is fo well kaown, and fo 
many of his 4on mots expreflive of that hatred have begp al- 
ready repeated in fo many books and pamphlets, that ’tis per~ 
haps fearcely worth while to write down the converfation between 
him and a friend of that nation who always refides in London, 
and who at his return from the Hebrides afked him, with a 
firm tone of voice, What he thought of his country? “‘ That 
it is a very vile country to be fure, Sir ;” (returned for aniwer 
Dr. Johnfon.) Well, Sir! replies the other fomewhat morti« 
fied, God madeit. ‘* Certainly he did (anfwers Mr. Johnfoa 
again); but we mult always remember that he made it for 
Scotchmen, and comparifons are odious, Mr, Sm; but Gad 
made hell,” 

That 
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That natural roughnefs,, of - his manner, fo often mentioned, 
would, notwithftanding the regularity of his notions, burf 
through: them all from ‘time to time 5 and he.once badea very 
celebrated lady, who praifed him with too much zeal perhaps, or 
perhaps too ftrong an emphafis (which always offended him), 
** confider. what her flattery was worth before the choaked-him 
with it.”” A few more winters: paffed in the talking world 
fhewed him the value of that frieyd’s commendations however ; 
and he was very forry for the difgufting fpeech he made her. 

A young fellow, lefs confident of his own abilities, Jamenting 
one day that he had loft all his Greek—*« I believe it happened 
at. the fame time, Sir (faid Johnfon), that I loft all my large 
eftate. in. Yorkthire, a 

But however roughly he might be faddenly-provoked to treata 
harmlefs exertion of vanity, he did not. wish to inflict the pain he 
gave, and was fometimes very forry when he perceived the people to 
imart. more:.than they :deferved. How-harthly you treated that 
man to-day, faid I once, who harangued us fo about gardening 
=—— «IT amoforry (faid he) if I vexed the creature, for there cer- 
tainly is no harm in a fellow’s rattling a rattle-box, only don’t 
let him think that he thunders.”? The Lincolnfhire lady who 
fhewed him a grotto the had been making, came off _no better 
as I remember:  Wonld it not be a-pretty cool..habitation in 
fummert? faid: the, Mr. Johnfon ! ** [ think ic would, Madam 
(replied he); for a toad.” 

All defire of diftinétion indeed had a fure enemy in Mr. 
Johnfon.- We met a friend driving fix {mall ponies, and flopt 
to admire them. ‘* Why does nobody (faid our Doctor) begin 
the fathion of driving fix fpavined horfes, all fpavined of the 
fame leg ; it would havea mighty pretty effect, and produce the 
diftinStion of doing fomething worie than the common way.” 

Such fpeeches however occurred too often, and I was forced 
to take advantage of my loft lawfuit, and plead inability of 
pur to remain longer in London or its vicinage. I had been 
crofied in my intentions of going abroad, and tound it conve- 
nient, for every reafon of health, peace, and pecuniary circum- 
ftances, to retire to Bath, where I knew Mr. Johnfon would. not 
follow me, and where I could for that reaion command fome 
little portion of time for my own ule ; a thing impoflible while 
1 remained at Streatham or at London, as my hours, carriage, 
and fervants had jong been at bis command, who would not rife 
in the morning till 32 o’clock perhaps, and oblige me to make 
breakfatt tor him tll the bell rang for dinner, though mach dif- 
pleated if the toilet was neglected, aad though much of the sume 
we pafled together was {pent in blaming or deriding, very 
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juftly, my negleét of economy, and waite of that money which 
might make many families happy. \ The original reafon of 
our conneétion, his particularly difordered health and {pirits, 
had been long at an end, and he had no other ailments than old 
age and general infirmity, which every profeflor of medicine was 
ardently zealous and generally attentive to palliate and contrie 
bate all in their power for the prolongation of a life fo valuable. 
Veneration for his virtue, reverence for his talents, delight in 
his converfation, and habitual endurance of a yoke my hufband 
firft pet opon me, and of which he contentedly bore his thare 
for fixteen or feventeen years, made oor on fo long with Mr. 
Johnfon ; but the perpetual confinement I will own to have been 
terrifying in the firit years of our friendfhip, and irkfome in the 
laft; nor could I pretend to fupport it without help, when my 
coadjutor was no more. To the afliflance we gave him, the 
fheiter our houfe aftorded to his uneafy fancies, and 1o the pains 
we took to footh orredrefs them, the world perhaps is indebted 
for the three political pamphlets, the new edition and correction 
of his Dictionary, for the Poets Lives, which he would fcarce 
have lived I think, and kept his faculties entire, tohave written, 
had not inceffant care been exerted at the time of his firlt coms 
ing to beour conftant gueft in the country ; and feveral times 
after that, when he found himfelf particularly opprefied with 
difeafes incident to the moft vivid and fervent imaginations. I 
whall for ever confider it as the greateit honour which could be 
conferred on any one, to have been the confidential friend of 
Dr. Johnfon’s health ; and to have in fome meafure, with Mrs 
Thrale’s affittance, faved from dilftrefs at Jeait, if not from worfe, 
amind great beyond the comprehenfion of common mortals, and 
good beyond all hope of imitation from perithable beings. 





For the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 
THE YOUNG MAN AND HIS DOG, 
By a Reciuse. 
“* And the young Man’s Dog went with them.” 


Tostr. 


ITH what pleefure and fatisfaction, attended by thee, 

my faithtul Pompey, do [ retire from the malignant 
cfowd, bencath the fhade of this branching oak! Thouch the 
whole W orld frown upon me, thou art always ready to receive 
Vou. VIL. 176, 3 O mac 
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me with an hearty welcome ; I hac almoft faid, with a fmiliag 
countenance ; with a countenance at leaft of joy and exultation. 
You leap and frifk about; you ftretch out your friendly paw, 
and folicit my regard with fuch expreffive looks, that you feem 
to want articulate founds to tell me in fo many words, J am 
beartily glad to fee you. 

In the world, I meet with nothing but pride, envy, infincerity, 
and ingratitude. One man is friendly and familiar in private, 
but knows me not, or flights me in public places : another en. 
vies me the flender portion I enjoy of learning or reputation : 
a perfon to whofe rife I haye formerly contributed, no longer re- 
gards me in his exalted fituation : even thofe friends whomI 
love and efteem, ridicule or cenfure me for my fingularities, with 
a freedom that difgufts me. 

Bot thou my dear Pompey, art invariable in thy attachment, 
Thou tolloweft me in the field and on the road, my companion 
and my guard. If I am engaged in my ftudy, thon fleepeft at 
my door the whole day ; and with inceffant vigilance watchett 
at my gate and@de/endeft my houfe from thieves by night. Thou 
art a friend to my friends, and a foe to my foes : the former 
thou receiveft with carefles ; at the latter thou growleft with an 
honcft furlinefs, and will not be bribed to betray thy matter. 

For ail theie faithful fervices thou thinkeft thyfelf amply re- 
warded by a ftroke of my hand, and royally feafted by a bone 
from my table. 

My dear Pompey, while I am thus meditating thy panegyric, 
here thou lieft at my feet, unconfcious of my regard or of thy 
own merit; but ready onthe leaft alarm. to defend thy matter 
from impertinent intraders on his tranquility and thy repofe,” 
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dufwwer, by ToT. C, of Plymouth, to F. Wheeler's enigmatical Lif 
of Citzes, inferted March 6. 


4. London. 6. Lifbon. 
z. Rome. | 7. Dantzick. 
3. Dublin, 8. Paris. 

4: ee g. Berlin, 

5» Madrid. 10. Warfaw. 


iti} We have received the like anfwer from T. Petvin, of 
Street; A. D. G. near Wadebridge; J. Wheeler, of St. Auttle; 
and Nath, junior, 9 


An wer, 
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Anfwer, by E. Pomeroy, of Bodmin, to F. G.’s Anagram, inferted 
F I 


larch 6. 


ANG is the tafte ; tranfpos’d a GNAT ’twill be, 
And next an ANT without the letter G. 


lt We have received the like anfwer from T. Petvin and 
W. Gols, of Street; T. Shoel, of Montacute ; J. Quant, of 
Hinton St. George ; W. B. of Chardftock ; R. Cuming, of 
Modbury ; R. Batter, of Shobroake; M. G. M. and J. , 
of Plymouth ; J. Wheeler, of St. Auftell ; Nath, junior; and 
M. Gill. 





Anfwer, by T. Shoel, of Montacute, toG, Kingman’s Anagram, 
inferted March 27. 


HE word {ynonimous with walk is GO, 
Which, when tranfpos’d, the mighty OG will thew. 


' t§t We have received the like anfwer from T. Petvin, of 
Street; J. C. of Bridport; J. H. of Sydling; T. K. of Mar- 
fhalfea ; R. Batter, of Shobrooke ; J. G. of Exeter; W. Pat- 
ten, of Newton-Abbott; J. T.C. of Plymouth; A. D. G. 
near Wadebridge ; C. Lobb, of Tywardreth ; and J. Wheeler, 
of St. Auftle. 





Anfuser, by a Correfpondent of Sherborne, to George Kingman’s 
Anagram, inferted April 3. 


O damage is HURT you’ll confefs, 
Then pr’ythee acknowledge the truth; 
For HURT, when tranfpos’d, will exprefs, 
Your favourite lady is RUTH. 


*,” We have received the like anfwer from T. Petvin, of 
Street; W. Goodden, of Somerton; J. Quant, of Hinton 
St. George; J. H. of Sydling ; J. Alba, of Chard; J. Gid- 
ley, of Dean-Prior; J. Dunn, of Taunton; W. Tapp, of 
North-Molton; R. Batter, of Shobrooke ; J. G. of. Exeter ; 
W. Patten, of Newtor- Abbott ; J, Wheeler, of St. Auftle 3 and 
A. D.G, near Wadebridge. 


302 Anfwers 
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Anfwer, by W. Gof:, of Street, to F. Reynolds’s Enigma, inferted 
March 20. 


URS’D the invention! horrid the device 
Of thedire CANNON! from whofe orifice 
Deitruction iffues, fcarce to be withitood, 
Staining the feas with cataracts of blood. 





i} Can eyes unmov’d th’ enfanguin’d field farvey, 

And fee the heroes death has made his prey 

Through thofe curs’d engines >—Can the fou) fincere 
Withhold compaflion’s tributary tear ? 


Lay then thofe machinations all afide ; 

Let love and unity with us refide ; 

No more call forth Britannia’s fons to arms, 
But peace adopt, inftead of ** War’s Alarms.” 


§+§ We have received the like anfwer from T. Petvin, of 
Sureet ; J. S. of Shepton-Mallet; J. H. of Sydling ; J. C. of 
Bridport; T.K. of Marthalfea; R. Cuming, of Modbyry ; 
R. Batter,of Shobrooke; W.T’. Stentaford, and F. Colling, 
of Calflock; and A. J). G, near Wadebridge. 








A QUESTION, by W. T. Stentaford, of Calftock. 


HERE is a piece of timber, in the form of the frufum 
of a cone, g feet in length, and contains 65.9736 folid 
feet. Quere the diameters when in the ratio of 2 to1? 





FRUIT enigmatically expreffd, by FG. of Exeter. 


; WO-THIRDS of ready, and half of abundance. 
| 2. Three-fevenths of a bird, and two-fifths of te 


comfort. i : 
3. ‘Three-fifths of a fraud, a confonant, and half a Spanith 
coin. ak 4 
4. Half of harmony, and two fifths of a garden root. 
ag . Half of aherb, and three-fevenths of a warner. 
fi 6. Half of to increafe, an animal, and a confonant. 


7. ‘lwo fifths of a foolifh bird, and to trouble, 


5 
oO. 


SS see ee ee Se 





y ; ees 
‘Thice-fifths of to chide, a confonant, and half of a fpice, 


5. Halt 
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g. Half of to dive, aconfonant, and one-fourth of to cone 


guer. P . 
10. Three-fevenths of nice, a confonant, and an infe&. 





dn ANAGRAM, by 7, Go/i, of Streets 


O bind, if rightly you tranfpofe, 
A country "twill to you difclofe, 





A x SS & SG, 


x wv one-fixth of a fruit add a relation tranfpos’d, 
And then my furname will be quickly difclos’d. 








4n ENIGMA, by Sobrius, of Sutton. Mallet. 


HE work of him who is moft good and wife, 
Who reigns above and rules below the fkies ; 

Compleat in man—O amicable train ! 
My wond’rous mould and beauty pray explain, 
Ané view me with a proper contemplation ; 
For foon in me is wrought a mutilation : 
Befet with num’rous dangers ail around, 
With me fome ill temptations do abound, 

Ladies, I’m chiefly foft with you ;—your care 
Is oft to keep me from the frigid air ; 

Not like the other fex, whofe fate is fuch, 
That of inclement weather they'll bear much, 
Unhurt,—A tafk quite difficult ’twould be 

A definition full to give of me: 

However, on the pages of that book 

Wherein ail people thould devoutly look, 

Of me fome ufeful knowledge you may learn; 
In many volumes elfe you may difcera 

How curiovfly i am fet off by men 

Who’ve had a judgment of my parts to ken, 

In different things I different afpects wear—~ 
Th’ o’er-arching fky with me you may compare, 
All animals within this earthly frame 
Kejoice in me.-—Bards publi forth my name, 


POETRY. 
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Elegiac Stanzas on quitting an academical Life, 


Tt Semper honos nomenque tuum laude/que naeee. 
A IRG, 


DIEU, ye facred walls, ye lofty tow’rs, 
A Imperial learning’s venerable feats ! 
Reluétant now I quit your peaceful bow’rs, 

Your happy manfions, and your lov’d retreats, 


Here keen-ey’d fcience plumes her daring wing ; 
Vent’rous, fhe here affays her nobleit flights ; 
Here, in each claffic grove, the mufes fing, 
And fill the mind with innocent delights, 


Grateful I venerate thofe honour’d names 
Who patroniz’d fair learning’s infant caufe ; 
Who nobly dar’d to vindicate her claims 
To juft regard, diftin€tion, and applaufe. 





"Midft the illuftrious groupe an Alfred fhines ; 
Alfred the juft, the learned, and the great ; 

Who mingled with the wreaths that conqueft twines 
The cares of f{cience anc the toils of {ftate. 


Though in thefe feats dim fuperftition reign’d, 

4\ Clouding each mind, unnerving ev’ry heart ; 

4 Though monkifh fraud its empire here maintain’d, 
And wily priefts here play’d th’ impoftor’s part ; 


Though here dull fchoolmen vain debate purfu’d, 
a And the free mind in abje& fetters bound ; ' 
5. Though | 














Though with thi: fophiftry and jatgon rude, 
All common fenfe they labour’d to confound ; 


Yet now the fcene in different guife appears 5 
All former traces, like a dream, are fled : 
Religion now a liberal afpe& wears ; 
Now genuine fcience lifts her tow’ring head. 


Devious, how oft in tranquil mood I’ve ftray’d, 
Where Cherwell’s placid ftream irriguous flows ; 
Where Ifis, wand’ring through the dewy mead, 
On the gay plains fertility beftows. 


Oft have I view’d, immers’d in foothing thought, 
Uprear’d by ancient hands, the mafly pile, 
The Gothic turret high, the Saxon vault, 
The painted window, and the lengthen’d aile. 


Achaian models too I’ve frequent trac’d, 
Where genius blazes in the grand defign ; 
The ftructure with Corinthian columns grac’d, 

Where attic tafte and harmony combine. 


Where the high roof attracts the ftudious eye, 

The roof with Bodley’s rev’rend name infcrib’d ; 
Where num’rous tomes in claffic order lie, 

And plenteous ftores of knowledge are imbib’d ; 


How oft, well pleas’d, I’ve turn’d the varied page 
My mind detach’d from ev’ry futile joy, 

From giddy vanities that life engage, 
Follies that vex, and forrows that annoy ; 


Forgot each bufy care of active life, 

Forgot the turmoiis of the public fcene, 
Forgot all envy, pride, and jealous ftrife, 

The farts of paflion, and the fits of {pleen! 


Adieu, ye groves! where erft I wont to roam, 
Where health attends the clear falubrious air: 
Retirement left, I feek a diff’rent home, 
And to the gay metropolis repair, 


SONNET, 
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S ON NES 
By Mifs Ovantorre Suit, of Bignor-Park, Sufex 
To Mrs, GC—., 


H! why will memory, with officious care, 

The long-loft vifions of my days renew ? 

Why paint the vernal landfcape green and fair, 
When life’s gay dawn was opening to my view ? 


Ah! wherefore bring thofe moments of delight, 
When with my Anna, on the fouthern fhore, 
Ithought the future, as the prefent, bright: 
Ye dear delufions! ye return no more! 





Alas! how different does the truth appear, 

From the warm picture youth’s rath hand pourtrays? 
How fades the fcenes as we approach it near ? 

And pain and forrow firike—how many ways? 


Yet, of that tender heart, ah! ftill retain 
A hare for me, and I will not complain ! 





Epitaph on a Village Maiden. 


TOP, traveller, and gravely mufe on 
The daified turf of pretty Sufan ! 
Death has been here—that thief—to pillage 

The {weeteft maid in all our village. 





Her cheek was of the vermil’ hue, 
Milk-white her fkin—her eyes were blue ; 
Her carling locks were brown as berries, 
Her lips like two carnation cherries. 


But what, alas! are pretty faces, 

Adorn’d with all the loves and graces ?— j 
When death prepares the fatal dart, 

Can thefe protect ihe deitin’d heart ?— 


Ah no! fince we are left to rue 
The carly tate of lovely Suc. 


